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This is the fourth in the God-Seekers 
series, in which Dr. Huston Smith, 
Philosophy Department, Washing- 
ton University in St. Louis, relates 
his experiences in studying the 
world’s great religions in a recent 
trip around the world. 


B. K. S. lyenger, 
Yehudi Menuvhin’s yoga teacher. 


the God-seekers 


IV 
India 


AS WE SET DOWN OUR BEDROLLS and sun helmets in our 
little room in Swami Shivananda’s Divine Life Ashram 
on the banks of the Ganges at the foot of the Hima- 
layas, we noted bars on the windows. Surely in a re- 


_ligious retreat these should be unnecessary. We soon 


learned, however, that the bars (padlocks, too) were to 
protect us not from human marauders but from the mon- 
keys which swarm the outdoors under protection of 
India’s religious tradition that gives them sanctuary. 

Most of the Indian guests seemed to be families that 
had chosen to spend their vacations at this religious re- 
treat. There was a sincerity about them that contrasted 
with the ashram’s founder and director, Swami Shivanan- 
da, who struck a false note. The printing presses of his 
publication department turn night and day, flooding 
India with two themes: first, his miraculous power to 
cure everything from cancer to hives (although he him- 
self has diabetes); and second, the divine stature of the 
man himself. So intent has he been on publishing these 
themes that some have proposed that his name be 
changed to Swami Propagananda. Weeks later in far off 
Mysore the secretary of the Indian Philosophical Asso- 
ciation pointed to a book of testimonies the ashram had 
just sent him reverently entitled “Shivananda, My God.” 
It would be more appropriate, he said, if the order were 
reversed: “My God! Shivananda!” 


Freedom from illusion 


There were others in the region, however, who im- 
pressed us greatly. Swami Bramaprakash, for example. 
For twenty years he had alternated between a few months 
in Rishikesh and the rest of the year in solitude high 
in the Himalayas. During the months in Rishikesh he 
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acceded to demand and each afternoon between three 
and four would give a discourse on the Vedas. I went, 
and was impressed. Powerful face, powerful body—it 
was easy to think of him as braving the Himalayas with 


nothing but his ochre robe. Behind the grey stubble of — 


his beardless but unshaven face there was an unmistak- 
able calm, as if he had seen through the illusion of the 
world’s bubble. Seventy-five devotees crowded his room, 
and there were the usual obeisances and simple offer- 
ings of fruit or a single, stemless blossom. But somehow, 
even to a Westerner raised in the tradition of “bow down 
to neither priest nor king” the gesture did not offend. For 
one thing, you felt that his dedication and attainments 
were above those of others sitting in the room; for an- 
other, it seemed clear that he was personally indifferent 
to such homage. The following day word got around that 
a throat infection would prevent him from speaking that 
afternoon, but the people came anyway. The silence of 
the room was meaningful but surprisingly comfortable, 
with occasional comment or question relieving what 
might otherwise have been oppressive solemnity. 


An unexpected quiz 


A few yards away was one of the finest Sanskrit acad- 
emies in India and my guide took me to the class of its 


Silent sage, Swami Ramakrishna of Vakuntha ashram. Five 
years’ silence is broken only three times a year. 


most famous teacher. Another wonderful face, com- 
pletely bald with a huge beaked nose, almost as strong 
as the previous one and with a definite twinkle. He inter- 
rupted class, which happened during this hour to con- 
sist entirely of women, to receive me, and after an ap- 
propriate pause said with a merry smile that as this was a 
school and I a student of religion he would quiz me. 
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What, he wanted to know through my interpreter, was 
the nature of man. “Atman,” I replied, meaning God 
present as the essence of the human self. Pleased as much 
as anything by the fact that I could at least say one word © 
he could understand without an interpreter, he pressed 
on. What was the nature of Atman. My tutelage under 
a St. Louis swami again came to my aid. “Sat (infinite 
being), chit (infinite awareness), ananda (infinite joy) ,” 
I replied. He was delighted and said [I had been an 
Indian in my previous incarnation. There was another 
pause, after which he began to address the women. When 
he stopped he told my interpreter with a twinkle to in- 
form me he had just expounded the entire philosophy of 
the Vedas in twenty minutes. 

Early the next morning, two miles up the Ganges, 
there was an hour with an old man with quiet eyes and 
a magnificent white beard who had advanced so far into 
the life of contemplation that for the last five years he 
has spoken only three times a year. A fence surrounds 
the small yard of his cottage, and twenty-two hours of 
each day it is closed, isolating him from the world com- 
pletely. But at six-thirty each morning it is opened and 
about thirty villagers and pilgrims assemble. At seven 
his son arrives and takes his place at their head. Formerly 
head of the Sanskrit department at the University of 
Lahore, he had been forced into semi-retirement in 
Rishikesh by the partition with Pakistan. Each morning 
he walks the two miles to his father’s yard to deliver in 
a scarcely audible voice a lecture on the Vedas, a lec- 
ture which is part scripture, part commentary, part pray- 
er. Upon the arrival of the son, the father emerges from 
his house and takes his place among the assembly; when 
the discourse is over he returns to his house, the people 
leave, and the gate is closed until the next morning. I 
found it a moving experience, utterly devout and with- 
out the slightest semblance of show. 


The yoga path to the divine 


No one can study India’s religions, to say nothing of 
teach them, without confronting yoga. Etymologically 
this word comes from the same root as our word “yoke” 
and means union; its religious meaning is roughly a path 
toward union with the divine. But India has always re- 
garded man as a psycho-physical whole with the conse- 
quence that while yoga’s final objective is to unite man’s 
spirit with God’s, it begins with the body. The prelimi- 
nary, bodily phase of yoga is called hathi yoga, and the 
aim of this phase is to bring man’s physical system as 
completely as possible under voluntary control as a 
prelude and aid to subsequent mental and _ spiritual 


training. 


x 
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Vinoba Bhave and troupe arriving at Tharur. 
Vinoba is acclaimed as India’s greatest living 
prophet. 


What is a Western teacher to say when students ask 
him what they should think of yoga, specifically this 
hathi yoga where incredible claims are made as to what 
can be done with the body? Some of these claims seem 
obviously fantastic: that yogis can live forever, for ex- 
ample, or change their size to an atom or the universe. 
On the other hand it is difficult to dismiss all the claims, 
for some seem to be pretty well documented. The Re- 
porter magazine, for example—certainly one of our 
more responsible journals—recently gave Jean Lyon’s 


account of seeing a buried yogi, whose air supply West- 


ern medical doctors said should not suffice for more than 
one or two days, survive for eight. The whole problem 
is vexing because there has been no thorough report on 
yoga from the standpoint of Western science. 

While I was on the spot I resolved to see what I could. 
Wherever I went I asked where the most authentic train- 
ing in hathi yoga was being conducted. The answers 
pointed consistently to Swami Kuvalayananda’s ashram 
at Lonavla, eighty miles southeast of Bombay. 

On arriving I found unexpected good luck. For one 
thing Yehudi Menuhin’s teacher was visiting for a day 
and went through an amazing series of body contortions 
which, surprisingly, were artistic rather than grotesque. 
We went for a walk in the afternoon and I found him 
as pleasant and sensible as he was handsome. He had 
heard from Menuhin the preceding week saying that his 
yoga was improving and that he felt it was improving 
his violin playing. 

My best fortune, however, was to find two American 
scientists—-M. A. Wenger, Professor of Psychology at 
U.C.L.A., and B. K. Bagchi, Associate Professor of 
Psychiatry at the University of Michigan—encamped at 
Swami Kuvalayananda’s ashram studying precisely what 
I had come to ask about but could not have tested. They 
were on a combined Air Force-Rockefeller grant to learn 
what India had discovered in the way of deliberate con- 
trol of the autonomous nervous system. At that point 
they had been in India six weeks and were half-way 


through their intended study. It was startling to see loin- 
clothed yogis lying or sitting in glassed, soundproofed 
cubicles with electric nodes strapped to various parts of 
their bodies while in the instrument room red pens, eight 
to a yogi, fluttered their reports over the moving rolls of 
paper. 

What had the study uncovered? “Thus far,” said Wen- 
ger, “nothing that cannot be accounted for within the 
framework of known physiology. But within that frame- 
work we have found persons who can do some very 
surprising things.” He began with the case that had 
triggered their coming to India. They had seen a report 
on a man in Madras who had brought his pulse down to 
zero—with graphs to prove it. Inasmuch as Western 
science knows no voluntary muscle control that will stop 
man’s heartbeat, Wenger’s team thought this worth ex- 
amining. On reaching India they looked up the subject 
and confirmed the report they had seen of his wrist pulse. 
But their experiment included a cardiograph which show- 
ed that his heart kept beating throughout. What he was 
doing was applying pressure at a point in his diaphragm 
which prevented his blood from returning to his heart 
so that it had nothing to pump. He would do this for 
seventeen seconds, then release. Other studies had 
spotted men who could raise and lower pulse rate and 
body temperature at will and produce an unusual elec- 
troencephalographic pattern. The full report of their 
study has not yet appeared. 

A long interview with Swami Kuvalayananda, the resi- 
dent director of the center, confirmed what I had heard 
on every hand, that there was no nonsense about the 
man. His entire mature life had been devoted to apply- 
ing to the study of yoga the highest standards of Western 
science, albeit with a very small budget. The need for 
objective evidence has kept him working on its hathi 
(bodily) aspects, but in keeping with India’s great tradi- 
tion he too regarded these as not just health exercises— 
though he considers their benefits in this respect conclu- 
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sively established—but as preliminary to spiritual ad- 
vance. 

As I was leaving I asked if I might ask him a per- 
sonal question. “For thirty-five years you have been ex- 
perimenting with yoga. Have you reached or approxi- 
mated samadhi (its culminating, mystical state)?” 

‘“Approximated, shall we say,” he answered. Pointing 
to the horizon he added, “Sometimes those mountains 
seem quite close. But when I begin to walk toward them, 
[ find that they are far away.” 


India’s greatest living prophet 


Had these been the only forms of spirituality we saw 
we might have left India sharing the opinion of many 
that Indian religion is entirely an individual affair with 
no social concern to speak of. But we met Vinoba Bhave. 
and suddenly Hinduism was all prophecy and revolution 
and demand for the kingdom of God on earth. 

It was 7:30 in the morning and raining when he ar- 
rived at Tharur in South India. I had done my best to 
reach him the night before to walk with him, but I was 
stranded where the monsoons had washed out a bridge 
and had to delay a night in Palgot with a family that 
offered me food and bed. I got up at four and completed 
the distance through mud to Tharur where Vinoba was 
expected at sunrise. His own day had begun at 3:30 with 
a half-hour prayer service at the village where he had 
spent the night. Then he and his party walked the eight 
miles to Tharur where the work for the day was to be 
centered. 

Vinoba has received so much acclaim as Gandhi's 
spiritual successor that the outlines of his program are 
pretty well known. Working from a solidly religious 
basis—he has the reputation of being one of the sharpest 
theologians in contemporary Hinduism—he began in 
1951 a national campaign of “looting with love.’’ Con- 
cerned for the one-sixth of India’s population that was 
landless and preaching that God intended the world for 
all his children he began walking from village to village 
asking landowners to regard him as their sixth son and 
surrender a sixth of their holdings for distribution among 
the disinherited. In five years he received over four mil- 
lion acres. 

But this was just the beginning. For what Vinoba 
really wanted—and wants—is not just an India in which 
no one is landless but one that will voluntarily turn its 
back on the Western-industrialized pattern of social or- 
ganization with its mechanization, its urbanized imper- 
sonalism, its competitiveness, its intense specialization, 
and its moneyed economy which subjugates small eco- 
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nomic units (village and the country) to cities. So two 
years ago he switched his appeal from boodhan (land 
gifts) to gramdhan (village gifts). His call when I was 
with him was to entire villages to renounce private own- 
ership and dedicate themselves to a communal life in 
which land would be held in common, farming diversi- 
fied so as to make each village self-sustaining, and money 
virtually abolished. In doing so he was consciously re- 


- jecting cars and washing machines, but he considered 


this a small price if the villages of India could retain 
their spiritual values and sense of community. Certainly 
it would be far better than getting caught up in indus- 
trialism’s vicious cycle of competition and consumption 
for consumption’s sake. 

When we conversed, 1200 villages had agreed and 


Mrs. Huston Smith buying from Tibetan at New Delhi, India. 


others were joining his movement at the rate of about 
three a day. This sounded like an impressive number 
until | remembered that India has 550,000 villages. At 
that rate it would take over 500 years to convert the 
nation. 

Vinoba is not walking today. Late in 1957 he became 
persuaded that his sharp criticism of the government and 
its Five Year Plans was playing into the hands of the 
Communists, and so retired. But as his convictions have 
not changed, I do not think India has heard the last from 
its greatest living prophet. 


For further reading (corresponding with the three main themes 

of the article) 

Pearce Gervis, Naked They Pray, London, Cassell, 1956. 

K. T. Behanan, Yoga, Descriptive and Experimental, New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1937. 

Hallam Tennyson, /ndia’s Walking Saint, New York, Double- 
day & Company, 1955. : 
We also call your attention to Dr. Smith’s just published The 

Religions of Man (Harper & Brothers, $5.00). 


Christian action huclear weapons 


No problem is more deeply troubling to all thoughtful persons than how to 
prevent either the accidental or planned use of nuclear weapons. This is the 
overriding problem of our time and one from which there is no hiding place. 

The following articles present four differing perspectives on nuclear 
weapons controls. Ernest Lefever is convinced that most Christians do not 
fully understand the inevitability of political and military power in rela- 
tionships between nations. Consequently he claims that many Christians 
urge action that is unrealistic and irrelevant. 

Two articles are in direct challenge to his analysis. These issues are 
not theoretical. We hope they may provide a starting point for careful dis- 
cussion. But it is also clear that upon each of us is the burden of decision. 
Persons of equal sensitivity and compassion will differ on what is the best 
decision. Yet each of us must decide and express his concern in the most 


effective way possible. 


Toward a moraly responsible realism 


by Ernest Lefever, 
Legislative Reference Service 
Library of Congress 


IN 1951, GEORGE KENNAN, in his book, American Diplo- 
macy: 1900-1950, asserted that many of the serious 
flaws in the theory and practice of United States for- 
eign policy were traceable to “the legalistic-moralistic 
approach to international problems” which had pre- 
vailed in the country since the turn of the century. In 
their preoccupation with ideal international arrange- 
ments, these moralistic-idealists, said Kennan, had failed 
to take fully into account the intractable facts of national 
power and interest. Their utopianism led to moral con- 
fusion and political irresponsibility. 

Kennan’s historical-realist critique of the rationalist- 
idealist approach to foreign policy precipitated a lively de- 
bate among serious historians, political scientists, diplo- 
mats and theologians. His critique became the focus of 
controversy not primarily because it was new (although 


Reinhold Niebuhr and 
U.S. policy 


the case for realism in American diplomacy had probably 
never been put so clearly before) but because it came 
from a man described by Walter Lippman as “the most 
learned of our officials, the most experienced of our 
scholars.” Actually, Kennan’s realistic theory of inter- 
national politics had been anticipated two decades before 
in a book by a young Protestant preacher. The book 
was Moral Man and Immoral Society, and the preacher 
was Reinhold Niebuhr. 


No preacher has had as much influence 


Today, Niebuhr is widely regarded as America’s lead- 
ing political philosopher. His substantial impact on U.S. 
foreign policy thinking is acknowledged by academicians 
and practitioners here and abroad. Hans J. Morgenthau, 
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FE. H. Carr and Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., are among the 
many scholars who gratefully express their intellectual 
debt to Niebuhr. Schlesinger has said, “No man has had 
as much influence as a preacher in this generation; no 
preacher has had as much influence in the secular 
world.” 

Niebuhr’s influence has not been limited to academi- 
cians. The thinking of officials charged with formulating 
American foreign policy has been stimulated and enrich- 
ed by his restless pen. When Kennan was head of the 
State Department Policy Planning staff he brought to- 
gether a remarkable group of persons whose thought and 
planning laid the foundation for one of the most crea- 
tive periods in the history of American diplomacy. Dur- 
ing this burst of creativity, from 1947 to 1950, our gov- 
ernment initiated the Truman Doctrine of aid to Greece 
and Turkey, the Marshall Plan, the Point Four program, 
NATO and other specific international commitments 
which, for the first time in this century, related American 
power responsibly and realistically to the tragedies and 
opportunities of world politics. Speaking for some of 
his colleagues on the Planning staff, for his chief, Dean 
Acheson, and for others who shared the realist-historical 
approach to foreign policy, Kennan said, Niebuhr is the 
“father of us all.” 

Incidentally, many of Kennan’s friends have been dis- 
appointed in some aspects of his six lectures on “Russia, 
the Atom and the West,” delivered last fall over the 
B.B.C. radio. They accuse him ironically of not being 
realistic enough about the nature. of the Soviet threat 
in Europe. 


A two-fold contribution 


Niebuhr’s contribution to American foreign policy 
thinking is two-fold. First, he, with a not inconsiderable 
assist from Hitler and Stalin, has done more than any 
other American to shatter the old 19th century confi- 
dence in human wisdom and virtue upon which the ra- 
tionalist-idealist approach to international politics is 
based. Second, he has laid the foundation for a political- 
ly realistic and morally responsible political philosophy 
to replace the liberal utopian edifice he did so much to 
demolish. 

Niebuhr has directed his sharpest polemics against 
the liberals, sentimentalists and rationalists, as he called 
them, who believed that education, goodwill or tech- 
nology would eventually melt away the conflicts of pas- 
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sion and interest among men and nations. Constant 
struggle and conflict, he said, are inescapable features of 
international politics in a world of nation-states. The in- 


_cessant power struggle is rooted deeply in the egoistic 


drives of men projected from the vantage point of na- 
tional power. The government of the nation-state is and 
must be the primary agent of political decision and 
moral responsibility in world politics. The existence of 


legal-judicial instruments, like the United Nations, he 


maintains, does not change the basic facts of interna- 
tional affairs, but such instruments may help to miti- 
gate and redirect conflict. 


The basis for a responsible foreign policy 


Niebuhr’s realism is not the sham realism of the cynic 


_who sees only the stupidity and wickedness of man and 


gives up in despair. His realism is that of a man of 
humility who sees both the limitations and possibilities 
of human nature. “Man’s capacity for justice makes de- 
mocracy possible; but man’s inclination to injustice makes 
democracy necessary.” His realism is that of a morally 
concerned citizen who believes that it is possible to 
achieve a more responsible foreign policy through the 
political instruments of American democracy. He be- 
lieves that the American people have enough wisdom 
and virtue to define their national interests in terms broad 
enough to take into account the legitimate interests and 
rights of other nations. 

Niebuhr’s brand of realism contributes both to poli- 
tical wisdom and moral understanding because it knows 
the limits of the realm of the possible in which all dis- 
criminating moral and political judgments must be made. 
Religious ethics and political decision are concerned not 
so much with ideal ends as they are with the problem 
of moving in the right direction with the highly rationed 
means available. 


Realism and the H-bomb tests 


In spite of its unhappy record as a guide to under- 
standing world politics during the past two decades, ra- 
tional-idealism is still a strong force in America today. 
The great concern of many sensitive persons about 
United States H-bomb tests, to the virtual exclusion of 
other factors which bear even more directly upon inter- 
national peace and security, illustrates this fact. Martin 
Agronsky, the NBC commentator, recently asserted that 
our government has absolutely no moral right to con- 
duct these bomb tests which contaminate the stratosphere 
with dangerous fallout. The World Council of Churches 
has called for an international agreement to outlaw fur- 
ther tests, but in the absence of such an agreement the 
Council said that the U.S. and other nuclear powers 
should stop such tests unilaterally. 

Every decent person is concerned about the real risks 


of radioactive fallout, but according to a realistic per- 
spective these risks must be measured against the risks 
of not continuing nuclear tests. Assuming one is inter- 


ested in saving human life, preserving the values of 


Western civilization and preventing a nuclear holocaust, 
one must concern one’s self with many other problems 
in addition to bomb testing. 

A multilateral agreement to halt tests, if it could be 
enforced which is doubtful, may increase the capability 
of the Soviet Union in relation to the West and thus en- 
courage further Soviet conquest of the “free world.” The 
unilateral halting of tests on our part would almost cer- 
tainly have the political effect of inviting Soviet expansion 
and thus would greatly enhance the probability of nu- 
clear war or piecemeal surrender. A decision to save 
10,000 persons from potential death by radioactivity 
which had the actual result of inviting the death of 
10,000,000 persons in a nuclear war could hardly be 
called morally responsible or politically wise.’ 


ONE OF THE.COMMON ASSUMPTIONS of the “historical- 
realist” approach is that the continuing “balance of 
power’ concept of international relations is the best ar- 
rangement we can hope for under present circumstances. 
A world community of common values and interests does 
not seem to Mr. Lefever to be far enough advanced to 
support a body of law and order capable of maintaining 
a just and enduring peace. Thus we are told we must ac- 
cept our present state of international affairs in which 
the major powers possess weapons of unbelievable de- 
structive power and are engaged in a tense and spiraling 
arms race. 

Yet in the search for total security through military 
means we are rapidly approaching a point of total in- 
security. The United States and the Soviet Union “in 
the search for situations of power and strength have 
ended in situations of profound weakness,” Senator Mike 
Mansfield said recently on the Senate floor. 


Disarmed world under law is only solution 


With human survival itself at stake, men and nations 
have a common uniting interest in creating a disarmed 


It may well be that further nuclear testing is essential 


to the building of a balanced arsenal which will be cap- . 


able of deterring both little and big Soviet attacks. U.S. 
tests are undertaken primarily to develop cleaner wea- 
pons (with less radioactive fallout), more precise wea- 
pons (which also save lives), and new devices to coun- 
ter new Soviet offensive weapons. All of these develop- 
ments are in the direction of deterring aggression and of 
limiting the destructiveness of hostilities if our policy 
of deterrence should fail. 

In short, political realism insists upon an ethic of 
multiple considerations, an ethic which takes into ac- 
count all relevant factors insofar as finite human beings 
can isolate, analyze and weigh them. 


1“The Compelling Need for Nuclear Tests,” by Edward Teller 
and Albert Latter, Life, Feb. 10, 1958, pp. 64 ff. The “father of 
the H-bomb” and a colleague in answer to 9,000 scientists hold 
that fallout is overrated and that we must have “clean” weapons 
to spare civilians if war should come. 


Edward F. Snyder and Wilmer A. Cooper joined in writing this response 
to Ernest Lefever. They are staff members of the Friends Committee on 
National Legislation, Washington, D. C. 


world governed by law and order. This would involve as 
radical a change in our political world as has occurred 
in the scientific world in recent years, and in a very short 
span of time. 

In this entirely new situation which now confronts us, 
who is the realist? Is it the man who says we must ac- 
cept men and institutions as they are and hope that 
somehow, some way we may engage in a huge and ap- 
parently never ending arms race and muddle through 
without bringing on a nuclear holocaust? Or is it the 
man who says the present situation is intolerable, and 
that we must shape new institutions, change old, deep- 
rooted habits and customs, and redirect man’s tensions 


and aggression into less catastrophic and more produc- 


tive channels? 

In our view the United States should forthrightly an- 
nounce that our national goal is the creation of a world 
community in which the balance of power structure and 
the arms race can be brought under rational control. It 
should state clearly that we support universal inspected 
disarmament down to the level needed for internal po- 


continued on next page 
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A positive Christian approach 


CONTINUED 


licing, that we favor the creation of a body of world 
law and an effective method of settling international dis- 
putes through the judicial process, and that the United 
States is ready to relinquish the necessary sovereignty to 
reach these goals. (How much “sovereignty,” i.e., 
preme political power or authority” does a modern na- 
tion have now when a decision made halfway around the 
world may virtually end its existence? ) 

Is it not possible that forthright leadership on the 
part of the United States could move us off dead center 
and in this direction? There is every reason to believe 
that the small and so-called neutral nations would rally 
to such a cause, and there is the possibility that world 
opinion would persuade the more reluctant and recalci- 
trant powers to accept such a course of action. 


Some concrete proposals 


What are some of the specific proposals which we 
believe would responsibly move toward the goal? 
(1) The U.S. should immediately end the testing 
of nuclear weapons. Both the United States and the 
Soviet Union have offered to end tests if the other party 
would agree to additional proposals it has offered. Sen- 


ator Hubert H. Humphrey has suggested that the United 


States separate the weapons test proposal from the other 
parts of the “package” and negotiate continually with 
the Soviet Union to reach an inspectable agreement. As 
this is written the Administration is not prepared to take 
even this step. Should not the United States go even 
further and unilaterally cancel further tests if no agree- 
ment can be reached? Such an act of leadership under- 
taken as a fresh sign of American good faith and earnest 
desire for peace would, we believe, (a) help break the 
deadlock in disarmament negotiations and thereby estab- 
lish sufficient trust and confidence to invite further agree- 
ments in other areas. A national act of selflessness such 
as this might well rival sputnik in its impact on men’s 
minds; and (b) test the good faith of the Russian lead- 
ers and restore confidence in America’s willingness to 
negotiate, which the rest of the world now doubts. 

(2) We take the view shared in part at least by George 
Kennan, Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, James P. War- 
burg and others that our government should shift from 
a policy of regional military alliances to a policy of dis- 
engagement of forces. Mr. Kennan has suggested that 
the great powers should withdraw from direct military 
confrontation in Germany. Others have suggested that 
neutral, demilitarized areas be created in the Middle 
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East, Korea and Vietnam as well, where the great pow- 
ers are in close contact. Negotiations of these proposals 
will be complicated and perhaps lengthy, but our gov- 
ernment should make reasonable proposals now, recog- 
nizing that the conference table is the only battleground 
for mankind. 

(3) Of all the world’s institutions, we believe that the 
United Nations offers the greatest capacity for develop- 


‘ing into an effective means of establishing peace. If it 


Carmack 
in the Christian Science Monitor 


had never come into existence the world’s future would 
be even more uncertain than at present. It should be 
made, in reality, the cornerstone of American foreign 
policy. 

To strengthen further the effectiveness of the United 
Nations we propose: | 
(a) Universal membership in the United Nations in- 
cluding the seating of the Peiping government of China 
while protecting the interests of the Chinese and For- 
mosans on Formosa. The United Nations should not be 
a “club” of those who agree with one another but a 
forum of de facto governments of the world seeking to 
reconcile their differences. | 
(b) In the security field the activities of the United 
Nations Emergency Force should be greatly expanded 
into a permanent United Nations Police Force. The 
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Emergency Force has entered a country only with the 
consent of its government. In the immediate future it 
would seem advisable to secure some advance agree- 
ment among the nations of the world as to the condi- 
tions under which a United Nations Emergency Force 
or similar agency could enter a country, rather than de- 
ciding after another crisis has arisen. The initial success 
of the United Nations Emergency Force is attested by 
the fact that there have been no serious border incidents 
between Egypt and Israel since it entered the Suez area 
over a year ago. 

(c) The United Nations and the specialized agencies 
should be strengthened at every opportunity. More 
United States technical assistance funds should be chan- 
neled through the United Nations program. The United 
States should strongly support the creation of a fund like 
the proposed (SUNFED) Special United Nations Fund 
for Economic Development and extend its major eco- 
nomic development efforts through a United Nations 
related program in an attempt to take aid and develop- 
ment out of the cold war. The Soviet Union should be 
challenged to do likewise. 

Here are some of the other policies we believe our 
government should follow: CARRY OUT a massive 
program for the exchange of persons and ideas among 
all countries, including the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China. (The recent United States-Soviet Union 
exchange agreement is an important step in the right 


direction.) MAKE greater efforts to dispose of our. 


agricultural surpluses to those in need (it is a haunting 
fact that our nation now holds over $8 billion in agri- 


fatal policy 


I FIND IT IMPOSSIBLE to understand the argument pre- 
sented by Mr. Lefever against an international agreement 
to stop the testing of nuclear weapons. Mr. Lefever says 
that “A decision to save 10,000 persons from potential 
death by radioactivity which had the actual result of 
inviting the death of 19,000,000 persons in a nuclear war 
could hardly be called morally responsible or politically 
wise.” At the present time the great nations of the world 
are following a policy that invites the death of hundreds 
of millions of people, and that might lead to great dam- 
age to the human race itself and to the end of civilization. 
This is the policy, followed by both the United States and 
Russia, of ever greater military strength, ever increasing 
powers of destruction. Such a policy, if it were to con- 
tinue to be followed by great nations of the world, could 
only lead to disaster. 


continued on next page 


cultural surpluses in a world where half the people go 
to bed hungry every night). REVISE our basic immi- 
gration and refugee policies to help assure the uprooted 
people of the world a home and at the same time relieve 
the political tensions they now create. 

Such an approach to foreign policy may seem vision- 
ary to those who cling to the “realist” point of view. But 
we submit that our desperate situation calls for men of 
vision and determination and a program to match their 
vision. Reinhold Niebuhr has performed a great service 
for his fellow churchmen and fellow Americans by chal- 
lenging many of our easy-going assumptions about men 
and history. But the difficulty is that his critique has now 
become solidified into a position which regards itself as 
“responsible” in the face of new political and scientific 
realities which call for a much more radical change in 
men’s loyalties and institutions. The Niebuhrians seem 
so fearful of any prophetic challenge that they are prone 
to settle for less than the best possible. 

We have suggested what is primarily a political and 
legal answer to the problem of human survival which 


_ the world faces today. This comment would not be com- 


plete, however, without emphasizing our belief that all 
of us as individuals and ultimately our society as a whole 
ought to be motivated not by legal restraints but by 
Christian love. Nor should those who labor in love to 
bring about a better world underestimate either the sacri- 
fices they may be required to make, or the peace and joy 
which can be theirs if they are true to their religious 


convictions. 
WILMER A. COOPER 
EDWARD F. SNYDER 
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Tech, was recently a spokesman for over 9000 scientists who 
advocate an end to nuclear weapons testing. Here he addresses 
the Student YMCA-YWCA Regional Conference at Asilomar. 
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Dr. Linus Pauling, Nobel prize winner and on the faculty at Cal | 
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A fatal policy... 


CONTINUED 


The powers of destruction have now become so great 
that war and the threat of war no longer have a rightful 
place as the instruments of national policy. The time has 
come for us to move toward a world governed by justice, 
by international law, and not by force. 

Together with nearly 10,000 other scientists, I sub- 
mitted, on 13 January 1958, a petition to the Secretary- 


General of the United Nations, urging that an interna-— 


tional agreement to stop the testing of nuclear weapons 
be made now, as a first step toward a more general dis- 
armament. The petition itself reads as follows: 

“WE, the scientists whose names are signed below, 
urge that an international agreement to stop the testing 
of nuclear bombs be made now. 

“Each nuclear bomb test spreads an added burden of 
radioactive elements over every part of the world. Each 
added amount of radiation causes damage to the health 
of human beings all over the world and causes damage to 
the pool of human germ plasm such as to lead to an 
increase in the number of seriously defective children 
that will be born in future generations. 

“So long as these weapons are in the hands of only 
three powers an agreement for their control is feasible. 
If testing continues, and the possession of these weapons 
spreads to additional governments, the danger of out- 
break of a cataclysmic nuclear war through the reckless 
action of some irresponsible national leader will be 
greatly increased. 

“An international agreement to stop the testing of 
nuclear bombs now could serve as a first step toward a 
more general disarmament and the ultimate effective 
abolition of nuclear weapons, averting the possibility of 
a nuclear war that would be a catastrophe to all hu- 
manity. 

“We have in common with our fellow men a deep 
concern for the welfare of all human beings. As scien- 
tists we have knowledge of the dangers involved and 
therefore a special responsibility to make those dangers 
known. We deem it imperative that immediate action 
be taken to effect an international agreement to stop the 
testing of all nuclear weapons.” 

This petition was signed by scientists in 44 countries 
of the world, a total of 9,235. Among the signers are 36 
Nobel Laureates, 101 members of the National Academy 
of Sciences of the United States, 35 Fellows of the Royal 
Society of London, and 216 members and correspondents 
of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences. Sir C. V. Raman, 
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of India, a Nobel Laureate in Physics, wrote that in his 
opinion every scientist in India would sign the petition. 
if he had the opportunity. It is my belief that the peti- 
tion represents the feelings of the great majority of the 
scientists of the world. 

In this petition it is not recommended that any uni- 
lateral cessation of the testing of nuclear weapons be 
made, but rather that an international agreement to 
stop the testing of nuclear weapons be made. At the 
present time our situation, which I have checked by 
discussion with Mr. Stassen, is that the U.S.S.R. has 
proposed that an international agreement to stop the test- 
ing of nuclear weapons be made, with an effective sys- 
tem of controls and inspection; the United States has 
proposed that a similar agreement be made, with a sys- 
tem of controls and inspection, and that at the same 
time an agreement be made to stop the stockpiling of 
further nuclear weapons. | 

My fellow scientists and I urge that an agreement be 
made which includes the stopping of nuclear bomb tests. 
We have not attempted to specify the details of the 
agreement, which would have to be worked out in such 
a way as to be acceptable by all of the nations involved. 

I myself believe that such an agreement can be made, 
and that it would benefit all of the nations and all of the 
people in the world. One way in which the people of 
the world would be benefited would be through the de- 
crease in the amount of radioactive material now being 
spread over the world. One of the signers of the petition, 
Dr. J. H. Burn, F.R.S., Professor of Pharmacology in 
the University of Oxford, stated, in signing his copy of 
the petition, that “We are particularly concerned about 
the role of uptake in the bones of children of radio- 
active strontium from the milk they drink.” | 

But the greater benefit that could result from such an 
international agreement is that it could mark the first 
step toward a new world, the world of the future, in 
which international problems will be solved without re- 
course to war but by use of international law, with justice 
done to all nations and to all human beings. 

I find it hard to believe that I live in a world in which 
there is general acceptance of war as a method of solv- 


ing international problems How can we believe that it 


is right to use world-shattering force, to kill millions of 
human beings, because of disputes between nations? War 
is immoral. I believe in morality, in justice, in humani- 
tarianism. We must recognize now that the power to 
destroy the world by the use of nuclear weapons is a 
power that cannot be used—we cannot accept the idea 
of such monstrous immorality. The time has now come 
for morality to take its proper place of prime importance 
in the conduct of world affairs; the time has now come 
for the nations of the world to submit to the just regu- 


lation of their conduct by international law. 
| LINUS PAULING 


California Institute of Technology 
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ERNEST LEFEVER takes issue with the WCC statement 
on nuclear weapons testing. He refers to the action of 
the Central Committee of the WCC, August 5, 1957. 

Following are excerpts from this statement which 
show why the World Council of Churches believed it to 
be both feasible and necessary that nuclear tests be 
stopped.’ They called for a “trial cessation” as an act of 
creative leadership which might be the foundation for 
reliable agreements. 

“Within the last year, public apprehension has grown 
as to the effects of nuclear tests, and there have been in- 
tensified warnings from responsible groups of scien- 
| 

“We agree that it is not possible to deal with one part 
of the interrelated disarmament problem without risks. 
There are, however, certain moral principles affecting 
the whole issue of atomic warfare which we desire to 
emphasize. . . . Total war, in the sense of warfare without 
any limitation in the methods employed, is universally in 
conflict with the conscience of mankind. 

“We are bound to ask whether any nation is justified 
in continuing the testing of nuclear weapons while the 
magnitude of the dangers is so little known and while 


effective means of protection against these dangers are 


lacking. 

“We know that a comprehensive program for disarma- 
ment must proceed by stages, and we realize how much 
depends upon the deepening of confidence between the 
nations. But we urge that as a first step governments 
conducting tests should forego them, at least for a trial 
period, either together, or individually in the hope that 
the others will do the same, a new confidence be born, 
and foundations be laid for reliable agreements. 

“We therefore appeal to all our brethren to act with 
Christian courage, and to pray to Almighty God to guide 
the peoples and their governments aright.” 


A comment 

Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, director of the Commission of 
the Churches on International Affairs, commented on this 
action in the December meetings of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches in St. Louis. He pointed out that this 
statement asks for a trial cessation either alone or in 


1 Atomic Tests and Disarmament. 8 pp. Free. Available from 
the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs, 297 
4th Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. See esp. pp. 6-8. 


concert with others so that “a new confidence might be 
born.” 

Dr. Nolde says it this way: “There should be a more 
convincing manifestation of readiness, of real desire for 
disarmament. . . . The WCC statements . . . held that if 
persistent effort did not achieve sufficient agreement on 
the inter-related objectives, governments should take the 
risk of ceasing tests for a trial period in the hope that 
a new confidence might be born. 

“The more liberal position recently taken by the 
United States and related governments, as well as the 
announced readiness to consider further modifications 
is gratefully acknowledged. Yet, I must confess to an 
intangible feeling of uneasiness that none of the great 
powers really wants disarmament, except on its own 
terms and, if concessions have to be made, a little bit 
later. To the extent that my uneasiness is justified, I as- 
cribe the present hesitation to a knowledge of the risks 
which would be entailed in disarmament and a reluctance 
to take them. In response to this view, I can only say 
that we shall nevermore have in this world the security 
of by-gone times. Every action on disarmament will in- 
volve risk, now or later, but to take no action entails 


the greater risk.” 


A prayer for this day 


O GOD of ancient prophets and holy martyrs, pour out 
thy spirit upon us in this new day, that once again in 
the hour of our need we may dream dreams and see 
visions. Drop the plumbline of thy justice beside every 
wall we have built; weigh in the balances of thy truth 
all the accomplishments of our skill and science; test with 
thy consuming fire the permanent worth of our industry 
and art. If the earth be shaken, and the foundations trem- 
ble, grant us courage to look beyond the ruins to that 
which has not fallen. If judgment falls, and the hollow 
vanity of much that passed for the substance of life is re- 
vealed as nothing, steady us until we lift up our eyes unto 
thee, and know that our hope is in thee, both now and 
forever. In the name of him who was steadfast against 
death and sin, we pray for our own perseverance in all 


good works. Amen. 


From Prayers for Daily Use by Samuel H. 
Miller. Harper & Bros. $2.00. This is a 

small book of freshly expressed prayers, rec- 
ommended for campus Christian Associations. 
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/n reply to his critics, Ernest lefever says... 


the international crisis is tragic but not hopeless 


THE DECISIONS which shape the world in its largest di- 
mensions are political decisions made by the govern- 
ments of nations, and in particular by the governments 
of the two superpowers, the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. The 
questions of war, peace and radio-active fallout are in 
the first instance political and moral questions rather than 
technical or scientific questions. 


Physical scientists, religious leaders and baseball play- 


ers as such have no special competence in world politics. 
But as citizens and morally concerned human beings they 
have a vital stake in national decisions. And in a democ- 
racy such as ours those who make the momentous deci- 
sions must take seriously the people from whom they 
draw their power and for whom they act. 

Physical scientists can teach us a great deal about the 
somatic and genetic effects of radioactivity. But it is pri- 
marily to the historian, the political scientist and the po- 
litical philosopher that we must look for understanding 
about the international political context in which the 
findings of the physical scientist must be evaluated. The 
scientific judgments of men of science must be taken 
seriously. Their political judgments are the political judg- 
ments of amateurs. 


The present international crisis is tragic, but not hope- 


less. There are many positive things the United States 
can do. Adequate military defense is a basic prerequisite 
for a sound foreign policy, but at best it is only a shield 
which permits us to work for greater democracy at home 
and for greater international security. Messrs Snyder 
and Cooper imply that I “accept our present state of in- 
ternational affairs” in the “search for total security 
through military means.” This is not my position. There 
are many foreign policy instruments—economic, diplo- 
matic, psychological and cultural—which our government 
could be employing more wisely than it is. We need great- 
er imagination and sensitivity in the formulation of all 
our policies, from alliance management to cultural ex- 
change and immigration practices. 

The essential thing to keep in mind is that foreign aid 
and negotiation can never be a substitute for military de- 
fense. Nor is military defense a substitute for diplomacy 
or international persuasion. We need a balanced use of 
all the instruments of foreign policy to meet the many- 
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sided challenge of the Cold War. 
It seems to me that there are two groups of people 


who have given up hope—the cynics who see nothing but 


the evil in man and those idealists (utopians) who are 
satisfied with nothing less than a radical change in man 
end politics. In terms of political wisdom and moral 
guidance I believe the utopian is just as unhelpful, and 
perhaps more harmful, than the ordinary pessimist-cynic. 
Neither really believes that anything of great value can 
be accomplished within the restricted realm of the pos- 
sible in which all political and moral decisions must in 
fact be made. We must accept the is of human existence 
before we can deal effectively with the ought of Chris- 
tian responsibility. 

I share the anguish of my three critics about the world 
situation. But in their anguish I believe they have reached 
for impossible solutions (a contradiction in terms). Dr. 
Linus Pauling asks the nations to “move toward a world 
governed by justice, by international law, and not by 
force.” Messrs Cooper and Snyder call for a “radical” 
change in our political institutions. They propose what I 
would call rational-idealist “solutions” to the world’s ills, 
a “solution” which makes a heavy demand upon the in- 
dividual and collective rationality and moral capacity of 
men. In addition to putting too much confidence in hu- 
man nature, most American rational-idealists tend to 
overlook the fact that the virtues of political morality 
and self-restraint, like fertilizer, must be evenly spread 
to be effective. The unequal practice of political morality 
(such as the unilateral halting of H-bomb tests) in a 
world with governments of conflicting interests would 
have the actual effect of placing the more “moral” nation 
at the tender mercies of the less “moral” nation. 

Dr. Pauling implies that I oppose an “international 
agreement” to stop bomb testing. I merely said such an 
agreement “may increase the capability of the Soviet 
Union in relation to the West.” I would be inclined to 
support a multilateral agreement to limit bomb tests or 
to control arms if it were enforceable and if it imposed 
approximate equality of deprivation on both sides. For 
moral as well as political reasons I would oppose lop- 
sided agreements that ask substantially more of one 
antagonist than the other. 


Study of strontium 90 
in human bones points 
up atomic problem 


A RECENT ISSUE of Science, February 7, 1958, offi- 
cial organ of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, reports a world-wide survey of the con- 
centration of strontium 90 in the bones of human beings. 
Strontium 90 is the most troublesome constituent of 
nuclear explosion fallout, particularly of the large hydro- 
gen bombs. It has three undesirable properties: (1) Its 
very small particles gradually descend to earth and are 
absorbed by soil, plants, animals and human beings; 
(2) its radioactivity has a lifetime of forty years; (3) it 
is, like calcium, deposited in the bone structure where it 
may cause bone cancer. 

In the Columbia survey for 1955-56, based on 500 
autopsy samples of human bones obtained from five 
continents, the average concentration of strontium 90 
was found to be one six-hundred-sixty-sixth of the 
standard set for the Maximum Permissible Concentration 
(M.P.C.). In the latest survey for 1956-57, based on 
more than 1,000 human bone samples, the strontium 90 
content showed an increase of 33 per cent. 

Young children, who absorb a much greater quantity 
of calcium and hence also of strontium 90, show a con- 
siderably greater increase—of 50 per cent. For children 
up to the age of 4 the increase was as high as 66 per cent. 

The report states that even if the bomb tests were 
halted now, the levels will rise, as a result of continued 
fall-out from the reservoir in the stratosphere, to about 
one-seventy-fifth of the M.P.C. by 2100 A.D. 

If the tests continued at the same rate of fallout as in 
1957, the levels will rise to about one-fifth the present 
M.P.C. 

There are some scientists who believe that the M.P.C. 
may have to be reduced to one-tenth its present value. 
In that case, the value to be reached by the year 2100 
would be more than twice the tolerable limit. On the 
basis of the present value for the M.P.C., the level to be 
reached by young children in 2100 may be twice the 
tolerable level, since the current figures show that the 
ratio of the strontium 90 level in young children (0 to 4 


years) to that of adults rose from 6 to | in 1955-56 to . 


10 to 1 in 1956-57, thus indicating that the M.P.C. for 
such children should be one-tenth the level for the gen- 


eral adult population. 
A condensation of a report by 

WILLIAM L. LAURENCE in the 
New York Times, Feb. 16, 1958 


Program Suggestions 


WORD FROM VARIOUS CAMPUSES indicates that student 
interest in discussions of the great international problems 
of the day is growing. The University of California 
YMCA and YWCA report a turn out of 1200 students 
to hear Linus Pauling discuss nuclear weapons controls 
(see his article). 1100 University of Michigan students 
turned out to hear Norman Thomas speak on “Arms 
and the Economy.” 

These and other reports suggest that student concern 
for significant discussions is on the increase (a) when 
the program deals with real issues and (b) when the 
presentation is personalized, either by “going where 
they live” (see article this issue) or by showing how de- 
cision can make a difference. 

An excellent guide to some of the key questions before 
the world today is Great Decisions, 1958, published by 
the Foreign Policy Association (345 East 46th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 35c). Some of the “decision” ques- 
tions are: “Can We Deal with Russia?”; “Should U.S. 
Trade with Red China?”; “What U.S. Economic Policy 
for Survival?”. 

We suggest: 


1. Planning ways to deal with issues such as the 
above. 


2. Thorough discussion of Christian Decision and 
Nuclear Weapons, in this issue of The Intercollegian. 
A series of several meetings or a week-end conference 
may be necessary to get the issues out in the open. 


3. Posters and book displays stimulate interest. 


4. One Association asked members of the faculty to 
speak at successive weekly meetings on “How to Deal 
with the World Crisis.” They compared notes and studied 
along with these meetings and found clarification as well 
as Campus interest growing. 
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TWO MAJOR BATTLES over foreign policy are shaping 
up in Congress this Spring. The issues involved are: 
(1) whether the United States shall continue to encour- 
age the orderly expansion of world trade; and (2) 
whether this country shall continue to encourage the 
peaceful economic development of those areas of the 
world just beginning to take their places as responsible 
members of the world community. The Congressional 
controversy is building up around extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act, which expires June 30, 1958, and the 
economic development and technical assistance provi- 
sions of the Mutual Security Act. 

The determination of the Soviet Union to win the 
friendship of uncommitted or neutral countries through 
offers of trade and aid, and the present economic re- 
cession in the United States are the two factors which 
make our decisions critical in both these areas this year. 

Last November Russia’s Khruschev told the US., 
“We declare war upon you . . . in the peaceful field of 
trade. We declare a war we will win. . .” 

But some, perhaps a majority, of the members of 
Congress may decide that foreign competition to our 
domestic markets is a greater danger than failing to ac- 
cept the Soviet challenge, and that aid to the under- 
developed countries will win no votes in the elections 
next Fall. 

A recent State Department survey summarized the 
Communist economic challenge in this way. “Through 
offers of aid and increased trade to less developed coun- 
tries the (Communist) bloc is seeking to promote its 
political objectives—to reduce the influence of the US. 
and its allies, disrupt free world defensive alliances and 
increase its own prestige and power.” 

Over the past two and a half years the Soviet-Chinese 
bloc has committed $1.9 billion in aid to ten under- 
developed countries—$1.5 billion in economic aid 
(chiefly in the form of trade and barter agreements), 
the rest military. The Soviets have invested this aid in 
projects easy to identify and bound to make good 
propaganda, such as a steel mill in India, paved roads in 
Afghanistan, and heavy arms to Egypt and Syria. 


Our Mutual Security program 
The President warned in his Mutual Security message 
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to Congress, that if funds for our program are cut we 
may become “ultimately, a beleaguered America .. . 
almost alone in a world dominated by international com- 
munism.” He asked Congress for $3.9 billion for 1959: 
$2.6 billion for military aid and $1.3 billion for economic 
aid. Six hundred and twenty-five million of the economic 
funds would go into the Development Loan Fund for 
loans to countries desiring to raise their living standards. 
Twenty million would go for the U.S. contribution to 
the U.N. Technical Assistance Program. 


Trade is a two-way street 


No federal funds are involved in trade legislation, 
but this issue is just as controversial as foreign aid. Al- 
most everybody believes that it is a good thing for the 
United States to sell as much abroad as it possibly can. 
Last year our exports amounted to $19.4 billion—4.5 % 
of our gross national product—and provided four and 
one half million American jobs. 

We are still not buying enough goods abroad to sup- 
ply our trading partners with the dollars they need to 
buy goods they want from us. Trade is a two way street. 
By the end of 1957 we had a gap of $6.5 billion be- 
tween our sales abroad and our purchase of imports, the 
largest in ten years. This trade gap is a serious problem 
for other countries and for us. 


The Trade Agreements Act 


Back in 1929, when business here began to decline, 
Congress decided to protect home industry by building 
a high tariff fence around our domestic markets and 
passed the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act of 1930, which 
set the highest rate we have ever had. The effect was a 
drastic drop in imports which forced a sharp drop in our 
exports. In 1934 the Trade Agreements Act was passed, 
providing for negotiations on the lowering of trade bar- 
riers. This expanded our exports and helped re-establish 
a higher level of international trade. After World War 
II, this process was speeded up in 1947 through the 
General Agreements on Tariff and Trade (GATT), and 
now includes 37 of the world’s largest trading countries. 

The Administration has proposed a five-year exten- 
sion of the Trade Agreements Act. Under this act the 
President has the power to negotiate lower tariffs. Since 


BP 


i 
| 
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1949, with the exception of one year, there has been 
a provision in the act which allows the President to 
withdraw concessions on tariffs and quotas given under 
the Act if a domestic industry proves that it is being 
injured by competitive imports. This is known as the 
escape clause. The Tariff Commission, a body of six 
appointed members, must study the claims of the do- 
mestic industry and report to the President whether or 
not it believes these claims are valid. Then the President 
decides what shall be done, taking into account not only 
the Tariff Commission’s findings, but, if injury is found, 
the possible effect of applying this remedy upon our na- 
tional welfare, our national defense, our domestic in- 
dustries (other than the claimants), on foreign com- 
merce generally and on the economies of other countries. 
Escape clause “relief” has been granted only nine times 
since 1950, but there have been 87 applications for re- 
lief filed with the Commission, and the Commission has 
recommended withdrawal of a concession 23 times. 
Some foreign traders consider the threat presented by 
the escape clause so great that they do not even attempt 
to establish themselves in our markets. 

This year the Administration has proposed that the 
escape clause procedure be widened, making it per- 
missible in some cases for the President to raise tariffs 
above those rates set in the Smoot-Hawley Act. 

Some domestic industries are not satisfied with these 
provisions, however. They insist that the Tariff Com- 
mission should be required to report its findings directly 
to Congress instead of to the President, because they be- 
lieve that Senators and Representatives elected from 
states and districts would be more responsive to their 
pleas. 

_ While Congress considers what to do about the Trade 
Agreements Act, other countries are going ahead with 
arrangements to make trade among themselves easier 
and more productive. Six European countries—France, 
West Germany, Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg 
and Italy—have established the European Common Mar- 
ket to reduce tariffs among themselves gradually over the 
next 12 to 15 years and set a common tariff on imports 
from outside countries. Later other European countries 
may join this group. Some Latin American countries 
are considering similar plans. 

If the United States makes a timid retreat from full 
participation in world trade we may find ourselves shut 
out by some of our best customers. 

The crucial decisions in trade and aid are now up to 
Congress. What is done in the next few months may de- 
cide for a long time whether we have the courage to 
meet the Soviet economic challenge. 


What you can do 
The Mutual Security Program and Reciprocal Trade 
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Agreements Act must be acted upon by Congress within 
the next few weeks. You can help determine the out- 
come: | 

1. Read newspapers and magazine articles on the 
status of the legislation before the Congress and discuss 
the principles behind the programs with your friends. 

2. Express your views to your Representative and 
Senators. Letters which state why you believe as you do 
are more convincing. | 

3. If your newspaper and radio and TV stations 
do not give adequate news on foreign aid and trade 
agreements legislation, telephone or write to the editors 
and station managers and request more information. 


Suggested Reading 


Today’s Challenge in Trade and Aid, Jan., 1958, 15c. League 
of Women Voters, 1026 17th Street, Washington 6, D. C. 


Together We Are Strong, 1958 edition, Department of State, 
20c. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


A Proposal—Key to an Effective Foreign Policy, by Max 
F. Milliken and W. W. Rostow, Harper and Bros., N. Y., 
$2.75. 

Foreign Aid Program Compilation of Studies and Sur- 
veys, Senate Document No. 52, 85th Congress. (Free 
from the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.) 

BETTY J. DOUGLAS 
Legislative Secretary 
League of Women Voters of the U.S. 
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action... 


| GROPED MY WAY up the dimly lit stairway of a room- 
ing house near our campus and knocked at the first door. 


The fellow who peered out seemed bewildered that any-_ 


one should be calling on him. 

I described the program that the University YMCA 
was planning called “Conversations in Religion.” Yes, 
he told me, he would love to get in on a good discussion 
of religion with the sort of intellectually high calibre min- 
ister or professor of religion that I described. But he 
“just lived here” and had no idea how the others felt. I 
better talk to the house manager who, he believed, lived 
somewhere on the third floor. 

The house manager was playing cards with a couple 
of fellow students. He confessed that he hadn't had the 
opportunity to engage anyone in the house in conversa- 
tions of a very serious nature. “Are you characters re- 
ligious?”” he asked his companions. They shrugged. “In 
any case,” he said, “we don’t have the facilities for a 
program.” He suggested that I go next door to a room- 
ing and boarding house where they had a lounge. 


Strangers to one another 


Nice lounges don’t solve the students’ need for fel- 
lowship. At the next place, I found a group of fellows 
draped in plush chairs watching television and looking 
bored. The house manager told me that he would like 
very much to have a minister dine with them and talk to 
them on any religious subject of their choice. He was 
sure that a lot of students had questions they would like 
to raise. When he tried, however, to interest his friends 
in the program, he reported that the house lacked social 
cohesion and that the evening would not come off. “Any- 
how,” he said, “it seems that a lot of the guys just want 
to be left alone.” 
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where they 


A lot of the guys are left alone. In talking to them, 
I did not get the impression that they were happy about 
it. Some students who insisted that they were not inter- 
ested in discussion of religious concerns began to tell 
why they were not religious and what their beliefs were 
with all the eagerness of evangelists. 

It is in the house where they live that students have 
the opportunity for the greatest freedom of expression. 
Here they should be able to feel most relaxed, to be 
most themselves, and also to be stimulated to growth 
and change through the excitement of their academic 
pursuits. Yet, in many houses, the occupants are strangers 
to each other or know each other only on the most 
frivolous terms. Even in houses where there is a strong 
sense of brotherhood, the unity is too often based pre- 
dominantly on social events and high jinx rather than 
on the sharing of serious concerns. 


How meet these needs? 


The nub of our idea was to encourage fraternities, 
co-op houses, dormitories and rooming houses to be 
hosts to ministers and professors interested in religious 
inquiry. 

Twenty houses were contacted personally and fifty 
were invited to participate by a letter. Of those contacted 
by mail, only one responded, verifying our suspicion that 
personal contact is essential in organizing such a re- 
ligious discussion. Fifteen houses chose to participate. 

A conversation cannot be initiated unless the leader 
knows something of the levels of interest and knowledge 
of the students to whom he is speaking. So the “Y” asked 
the students of each of the houses that chose to partici- 
pate in the program to select their own speaker, to 
correspond with him about their interests prior to his 


The University of California YMCA (Berkeley) 
has experimented with considerable success in 


developing programs in student living units. 
Here is a report on their CONVERSATIONS IN 


arrival, and to invite him for dinner so that he would 
get to know them better before he spoke. Some houses 
invited their speaker to live with them for several days. 
Where the invitation was accepted, the experience of 
living together for a period of days was gratifying to all 
concerned and seemed especially important at a Uni- 
versity where so often the undergraduate must attend 
huge classes where he sees his teacher only as a figure 
of authority behind a distant podium. : 


Little response from the rooming houses 


In preparing the “Conversations in Religion” pro- 
gram, we were forced to abandon the idea of inviting 
speakers to the rooming and boarding houses because 
of insufficient time to meet the many problems involved; 
but it seemed to us that here, in the lonely, depressing 
atmosphere of many “off-campus” houses is one of the 
most pressing challenges to student Associations. 

The University dormitories, co-operative houses and 
fraternities were much more interested—though the great 
size of some houses tended to isolate students into clust- 
ers. Among these clusters could be found students with 
common religious or anti-religious views. For the “Y”, 
with its emphasis on “unity in diversity,” the problem 
was to bring about some exchange of viewpoints be- 
tween the various cliques. 


_ Why the skeptic is skeptical 

We felt that much ground had been lost among the 
more skeptical students—often those of highest aca- 
demic standing—by evangelistic religious approaches 
that won converts at the price of permanently alienating 
those who felt that the church had not come to terms 


RELIGION experience. 


seriously with their doubts and criticisms. Students 
seemed reassured when told that the speakers would 
meet them on their own terms of intéllectual give-and- 
take. 

It was surprising to me how many students assumed 

that faith and skepticism stand at odds, for the two must 
remain in tension within and between individuals if be- 
lief is to grow and not to stagnate into dogmatism. As 
David Soper has said, “Protestantism cannot afford not 
to be scrutinized. When Protestant and skeptic part com- 
pany, Protestantism is judged and found wanting by the 
Protestant principle—that only God is infallible. 
God is much more of an unbeliever than any atheist. He 
does not believe at all in the false gods we prefer to him 
—our man-made gods of race and class, of nation and 
creed.” 

Since Stiles Hall (the University YMCA) has been 
primarily interested in reaching those students who are 
seeking a religious view compatible with their deepest 
intellectual, psychological and moral needs, it was im- 
portant that they be provided with opportunities not just 
to witness to their faith but to witness to their doubts 
as well, so that immature or unsound beliefs could be 
rejected to make room for mature faith. 

Often between the period when acquired, “inherited” 
beliefs are rejected and a living faith that the student can 
call his own is developed comes a period of open rejec- 
tion sometimes going as far as avowed atheism or nihi- 
lism. It seems to me that expressions of iconoclasm are 
important to the growth of a responsible manhood and 
that “Conversations” such as these can do much to help 
a person throw off a religious viewpoint based on fear 
and superstition so that genuine belief can develop. 


continued on next page 
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During the “Conversations” some students were helped 
to see that their conceptions of Christianity were naive 
or antiquated. Some students were taken aback to find 


that when they attacked what they considered to be the | 


fundamentals of religion, their speakers agreed with 
them that the beliefs they felt compelled to rebel against 
so violently were perhaps worth rejecting not on anti- 
religious but on religious grounds. “Conversations on 
Religion” was a successful experiment, because it helped 
not just to remove doubt but to encourage doubt as well!! 


The ministers and professors of religions who partici- 


pated in the program seemed especially pleased with the 
close, personal and informal nature of the conversations. 
They reported that most interest was shown in the re- 
lation of science and religion. 

The students seemed also especially pleased to have 
had an opportunity to know religious leaders as persons 
whom they could respect and whose lives seemed to 
them a demonstration of the goodness of their faith. 

Said Douglas Eadie, Professor of Religion at Red- 
lands University, in commenting on his experience at 
a fraternity house: 


I believe that one wholesome thing that came out of 
“Conversations in Religion” was that the men came to 
know each other in a new way. Even though the questions 
were freely asked during our discussion session I could 


not escape the feeling that many of the questions had not 
previously been expressed before the members of the 
group. For example, one young man expressed astonish- 
ment to me after our session was over on the questions 
one of his fraternity brothers had asked. He said, “I had 
no idea that he ever had such questions as that or even 
thought much about religion.” I believe that these con- 
versations. made it possible for these fraternity men to 
discover one another religiously. I believe that as a result 
of this program religion will be a continuing topic of 
serious discussion in the fraternity. It will be on a higher 
intellectual level. It will also be more free of the hazy fog 
of taboo and mystery and superstition. 


The program showed continuing results. A majority 
of the houses reported that students were still talking 
about religion at dinner, during late coffee breaks and 
at bull-sessions. Three fraternities reported that they had 
already arranged additional “conversations” with local 
ministers shortly after the program. One fraternity took 
up the challenge of its speaker to reshape its educational 
program by setting up an education committee, starting 
a lounge library and undertaking weekly discussions. 

One of the co-operative houses formed a group of 
students interested in studying different faiths. As a re- 
sult a Stiles Hall program was initiated called “Explor- 
ing the Church.” Students meet at the “Y” to attend 
services of Buddhist, Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant 
faiths, meeting afterward with the minister or elders to 


discuss religious practices and beliefs. 


PIERRE DE€LATTRE 


Note: This program has been described in detail and is available 
from Stiles Hall, University of California YMCA, 2400 
Bancroft Way, Berkeley 4, California. 
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$850 in prizes in equipment and cash 


THEME: STUDENT LIFE AND EDUCATION IN AMERICA 


Photographs should catch any aspect of the meaning of college life as it 


comes to a focus in persons— 


@ The joy of new discovery 
® Dating, leisure, sports ®@ Friendship and group life; 


@ The spark of an idea solitude or loneliness 


For details and entry blanks see the March Intercollegian or write to 


The Intercollegian, 291 Broadway, N.Y. 7, N.Y. 


PRIZES: Ist prize—$150 and Ist choice of the pic- 
tured equipment donated by manufacturers. 
2nd prize—$50 and choice of equipment. 
3rd prize—equipment; 4th prize—equipment. 
5th prize—equipment 
6th prize—3.5 Flash Flex Capacitor Flashgun 


Courtesy Burleigh Brooks, Inc. 
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@ The challenge of the unknown 
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School of Religious Education 
Kennedy School of Missions 


Institute of Church Social 
Service 


For information write 
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Foundation 
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For a new and closer 
understanding of 
Christ, read 


Christ and 
the Christian 


By NELS F. S. FERRE 


Theologies of Christ have di- - 


vided Christians for centuries. 
yet the experience of Christ has 
united all Christendom. Now 
Dr. Ferré brings together in a 
creative synthesis the divergent 
views and common experiences 
of the ages and of today. 


“A genuine contribution to con- 
temporary discussion.”—PRoF. 
PauL Ramsey, Princeton Uni- 
versity 

At your bookseller $3.75 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 


SEEKING TO BE CHRISTIAN IN RACE 
RELATIONS. By Benjamin E. Mays, 
Friendship Press, New York, 1957, 
94 pp., $1.50 cloth, $1.00 paper. 


THE KINGDOM BEYOND CASTE. By 
Liston Pope, Friendship Press, New 
York, 1957, 170 pp., $3.00 cloth, 
$1.25 paper. 


THESE BOOKS written by two outstanding 
educators and theologians—one a Negro 
and the other a Caucasian—have three 
important aspects in common. First, both 
writers spent their early lives in the 
Southern U.S.A., and have since served 
as heads of theological institutions. Each 
of them has traveled widely throughout 
the world interpreting the Christian faith 
as it applies to social action and race re- 
lations, and each has held responsible 
roles in the deliberations of the World 
Council of Churches. Second, both writers 
approach the subject of race relations 
from the perspective of the Christian 
faith, Mays’ purpose being “to set down 
a Christian basis for human relations in 
the area of race” and Pope’s being “to 
discuss one aspect of the relation of Christ 
to contemporary society, and to discern 
the lineaments of a kingdom beyond 
caste.” Third, they mutually recognize at 
the outset that the problem of race rela- 


_ tions is universally one of the most recal- 


citrant dilemmas man has faced and that 
it is today. the number one domestic issue 
in the United States. 

The fact that these books are written by 
two men whose experiences and conclu- 
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ROBERT L. CALHOUN 
How to moke the job you do more Christian. A 
guide to making every occupation a Christion 
calling, and a witness to God that can release 
creative forces within you 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 291 B'WAY, W.Y.¢.7 
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sion are similar in general, yet different 
in particular, serves to make complimen- 
tary treatises on the subject. Mays begins 
with the essentials of the Christian faith as 
they apply to human relations, whereas 
Pope begins with various case studies and 
an analysis of the anthropological and psy- 
chological aspects of the problem. Cen- 
tral in each book is a chapter on the in- 
stitutional church and it is here that the 
complimentary character of their con- 
tribution is most evident. Mays discusses 
the situation of the local church through 
the method of logical deduction, deriving 
his conclusions through cogent analyses of 
the Bible, the early church and the Na- 
tional and World Councils of Churches. 
He clearly establishes the thesis that there 
is no moral ground for racism in the 
churches. Pope, on the other hand, treats 
the situation in the local church through 
historical and sociological documentation 
and reveals the positive Christian develop- 
ments in the trend toward racial integra- 
tion in the churches. 

Mays concludes with a clarion call to 
Christians to work responsibly toward es- 
tablishing and extending that Christian 
fellowship which is not hampered by race 
and color, and Pope presents a compelling 
exposition of the Scriptures showing that 
they testify that the “kingdom of God is 
a kingdom beyond caste.” 

These two important books are basic 
readings for Christians concerned about 
the role of the church in today’s world. 


L. MAYNARD CATCHINGS 


ETHICS AND UNITED STATES FOR- 
EIGN POLICY. By Ernest Lefever, 
Meridian Books, New York, 1958, 
199 pp., $1.25, paper. 


AS AMERICA STRUGGLES to define her 
responsibilities in world affairs, one in- 
escapable element in her decision will be 
the moral factor, for, thanks in part to 
our Puritan heritage, we are a_ heavily 
moralistic people. No greater service could 
be performed than to clarify and identify 
the ethical issues in contemporary Ameri- 
can foreign policy and so to rescue our 
thinking from the sentimentality and self- 
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book reviews 


righteousness which so easily infect it. 
Here is the book precisely designed for 
this task and fully qualified to accomplish 
it. 

Mr. Lefever writes clearly and crisply, 
lays bare fundamental issues, and relates 
recent developments in American foreign 
policy to the Biblical insights and cate- 
gories which he so ably summarizes in an 
early chapter. 

The whole range of foreign policy is 
included in his survey—defense policies, 
foreign aid and trade, the United Nations, 
diplomacy, summit meetings, etc., etc. 
Conclusions are stated carefully and mod- 
erately, and enormous illumination is shed 
on the whole range of topics indicated. 

The United Nations, for example, is 
discussed in a sane and realistic manner 
which dispels a great deal of current con- 
fusion. “The existence of the United Na- 
tions,” Mr. Lefever writes, “does not 
change the basic realities of world polli- 


tics. The locus of political power. and 


moral responsibility in international af- 


fairs remains where it has been for the 
past three hundred years—with the gov- 
ernments of sovereign nation-states. The 
United Nations cannot end the Cold War, 
slow down the arms race, or prevent 
World War III. The decisions of war and 
peace are made by the governments of 
nation-states, and at the present time es- 
pecially by the governments of the two 
super-powers, the Soviet Union and the 
United States.” It is a measure of the 
depth of our confusion that sentences like 
that should seem so bracing and illumi- 
nating! 

The present pressures for another “sum- 
mit conference” make Mr. Lefever’s com- 
ments on the disadvantages of “public 
diplomacy” more: relevant than ever. He 
refers to the. “psychological backwash” 
which came as a consequence of the 1955 
Summit Conference. Perhaps his warning 


most in the minds of all of us. 
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Have Russia’s leapfrog advances in science pushed the world 
closer to all-out war? Or will the Cold War stalemate drag on 


for years? Is there any chance for real, lasting peace? 


In the April Reader's Digest, three famous Americans discuss 
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can help to moderate the unrealistic hopes 
that many people now entertain for anoth- 
er such public conference. 

Mr. Lefever is an eloquent advocate 
of the “realist” school of Christian thought 
on the subject of international relations. 
His bibliography is studded with the names 
of Morgenthau, Niebuhr, Kennan, and 
Nitze. He refers only once to what he ap- 
parently thinks is the only alternative 
point of view: the “liberal” approach, 
which he defines as one which emphasizes 
“the rationality and moral capacity of man 
and the possibility of continuous or cum- 
ulative progress in history.” Is this a fair 
analysis of the point of view of some of 
the more responsible pacifists? This is a 
minor criticism, since it would apear that 
the most urgent need at the moment is 
that American Christians grapple with the 
point of view Mr. Lefever so ably sets 
forth even though it does not represent 
the total range of possibilities for Chris- 
tian strategy. 

JOHN M. KRUMM 
Chaplain, Columbia University 


AMERICAN CHURCHES AND THE 
NEGRO. By W. D. Weatherford, 
Christopher Publishing House, Bos- 
ton, 1957, 310 pp., $3.50. 


WITH SO MUCH BEING SAID about the race 
problem today, it is refreshing to read 
something more historical than hysterical. 
Dr. Weatherford provides a documented 
record of the churches in race relations 
since the first Negro was brought to this 
new country as a slave. 


TEN MAKERS of MODERN QO 
PROTESTANT THOUGHT 


GEORGE L. HUNT, ed. 


How these great men hove shaped your faith— 
Borth, Brunner, Buber, Bultmonn, Kierkegaard, 
Niebuhr, Rouschenbusch, Schweitzer, Temple, 
Tillich. A layman's guide 
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WHAT THE CHRISTIAN 
O — HOPES FOR IN SOCIETY 


WAYNE H. COWAN, ed. 
John C. Bennett, Margaret Mead, David E. Rob- 
erts, Paul Tillich and other thinkers suggest how 
© © @ 6 @ the Christian might change things in the world. 


Foreword by Reinhold Neibuhr. 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 291 B'WAY, W.Y.¢.7 


The first eight chapters deal with as 
many different denominations. These chap- 
ters are units within themselves and pro- 
vide valuable information for clergy and 
laymen alike. 

It will shock many to learn that two 
white Baptist churches in Virginia were at 
one time served by Negro pastors. It will 
surprise others to learn that thirty-three 
prominent white persons once joined a 
Negro church in Charleston. 

In general, Dr. Weatherford reflects an 
understanding of slave-holders without be- 
traying a defense of them. He explains 
many of the complicated reasons why the 
pre-war churches were concerned with re- 
ligious instruction of slaves. Nevertheless, 
he points out that these white landlords 
did not easily recognize the “inconsistency 
of teaching Christian principles of the 
value of persons while holding those per- 
sons in a state precluding the full develop- 
ment of their personality.” 

All eight chapters reveal a constant con- 
flict between the blinding nature of self- 
interest and the color-blindness of the 
gospel of Jesus. 

An unbalanced concern for the 


‘ 


‘salva- 


tion of souls” found a ready outlet in the — 


paternalistic attitude of white churches to- 
ward their Negro brethren. As Dr. Weath- 
erford states, “They never could bring 
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themselves to the place where they would 
recognize the ability of the Negro to be 
a responsible agent for his own salva- 
tion.” 

Like every effort to get at the facts in 
a controversy, this book stimulates the 
reader to ask a lot of unanswered ques- 
tions. For instance: has the Church led, 
or is it merely following the Courts in 
breaking down barriers? Has the economic 
rise of Negro people in the last few years 
led to an even greater separation between 
the races, with increased misunderstanding 
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The Daily Study Bible 


of each other? Is segregation of the races 
our real problem, or is it our human 
tendency to discriminate against all those 
who are a bit different? Will some kind 
of “segregation” in the churches be a per- 
manent fact, due to the inevitability of 
class and cultural prejudice? 

The book closes with the author’s proph- 
ecy that the problem with which he deals 
is the “number one problem of America 
for the next twenty-five years.” 


ALFRED C. PAYNE 
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These two important new volumes in the 
Daily Study Bible are designed to make clear 
for laymen the modern meaning of the Chris- 
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units, and explained thoroughly. Every passage 
is discussed. $2.50 each 
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BARRIERS TO BELIEF 


NorMaAN F. LANGFORD discusses six of the 
most common obstacles to an abiding Chris- 
tian belief and shows how to turn these barriers 
into bulwarks to strengthen rather than shatter 
our faith. $1.00 


THE MEANING OF CHRIST 


RoBERT CLYDE JOHNSON goes to the heart of 
individual devotion and boldly dramatizes the 
two questions Jesus asks of all men: “Who do 
men say that I am?” and “Who do you say 
that I am?” $1.00 
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MAKING ETHICAL 
DECISONS 


A FAITH FOR 
THE NATIONS 


MODERN RIVALS TO 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 


THE SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE CHURCH 


PRAYER AND 
PERSONAL RELIGION 


LIFE, DEATH AND DESTINY 
THE CHRISTIAN MAN 
BELIEVING IN GOD 
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